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No. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, those from whom may arise a danger of entan-/| life and conversation. 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payadle| glement, by their alluring the passions and! And it is advised, that in the accomplish- 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five' drawing the affections after them. }ment of marriage, all Friends, particularly 


Dollars. | All young or unmarried people in member-|those in affluent circumstances, be careful of 


_ Communications must be addressed to the Publisher,| ship with us are advised, previously to their|set a becoming and encouraging example of 
free of expense, to whom dll payments are to be made. . : ; as ° o"8 
; }making any procedure in order to marriage,| moderation, that all unnecessarily expensive 
iseriously and humbly to wait uson the Lord/entertainments and large companies be avoid- 
| for his counsel and direction in. this very im-|jed, and an especial guard maintained against 
|poatant concern; and when favored with satis-| inviting such as guests who are unlikely to 
\factory clearness therein, early to acquaint|conform to the order of our religious society ; 
MARRIAGE. \their parents or guardians with their intentions,|and that all the marriages amongst us be ac- 
Marriage being an ordinance of God, he 2nd wait for their consent: thus preservation | complished decently, gravely and weightily: 
alone can rightly join man and woman therein; | from the dangerous bias of forward, brittle and|that the parties themselves, their parents and 
neither priest nor magistrate are requisite to its| Uncertain affections, would be experienced tojother friends present, do take care that no oc- 
accomplishment; and as we shall not find in|the real benefit of the parties and the comfort|casion of offence be given, by any intemperate 
all the Scripture that the priest had any part| of their friends. lor immoderate eating or drinking, or by any 
therein further than as a witness against oth-| And it is earnestly recommended to Friends|unseemly rude discourse or actions; but that 
ers that were present, we cannot countenance | that they tenderly watch over the youth, andjall behave with such sobriety as becomes a 
any in the exercise of a function which we be-|¢Xtend seasonable caution and admonition on| people fearing God.—Ch. Advices of Ph. Y. 
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lieve is designed merely to advance the inier-| Such occasions. | Meeting. 

est and profits of a certain class of men; and} Let such of our members be admonished | —>— 

which is no part of the office of a Gospel min-| Who keep company in order for niarriage with| . 
ister. | persons not of our Society, or with any bound| Several weeks since we published one of 


As marriage is an engagement of great im-| Servants or apprentices, without the leave of}series of letters written by John Quincy Adams 
portance to our present peace and future well-|'heir masters or mistresses ; or who are pre-|io his son on the Bible and its teachings. From 
being, it is much desired that it may not be|Sent themselves or consent to their children be-| 


: ’ e mst toe . janother letter published in the New York 
entered upon inconsiderately, or on motives|i®g present at marriages of those not in mem-| 
evidently inconsistent with that unerring wis-| bership, which are accomplished by the assist-| Tribune we extract the following. 
dom by which it was primarily ordained ; ance of a priest. |} To a man of liberal education, the study of 
which was, for the mutual assistance and com-| Improper connections in marriage being oft-|history is not only useful, and important, but 
fort of the parties in spirituals and temporals sjen for want of due care in parents, and those | altogether indispensable, and with regard to the 
and that their offspring may be educated in| who have the important charge, of. educating! history contained in the Bible, the observation 
the nurture and admonjtion of the Lord; and'the youth, eerly to admonish afd imstruct them| which Cicero makes respecting that of his own 
for the discharge of their duty in their various| im the principles of truth, and impress their|country is much more emphatically applicable, 
allotments in the world. ‘minds with the duty of religiously observing|+that it is not so much praise-worthy to be 
Marriage implies union as well in spiritual them: where there is apparent danger of the| acquainted with as it is shameful to be ignorant 
as temporal concerns. Whilst the parties dif- affections of any such being improperly entan-) of it.” History, so far as it relates to the 
fer in religion they stand disunited in the main! gled, and the care of those who have the over-| actions and adventures of men, may be divided 
point, even that which should increase and con- Sight of them, appears not sufficient to prevent) jn five different classes.—First, the History of 
firm their mutual happiness, and render them their taking imprudent steps inthe accomplish-|the world, otherwise called Universal History: 
meet-helps and blessings to each other. Where ment of marriage, they should early apply for| Second, that of particular nations: Third, that 
it is otherwise, the reciprocal occupation into the help of their friends. | of particular institutions : Fourth, that of single 
which they have entered becomes their bur-| ‘That no occasion may be given for reproach-! families ; and fifth, that of individual men. The 
den: whatever felicity they might have flat- ing the religious profession we are making, it||ast two of these classes are generally dis- 
tered themselves with in the beginning, they|'S recommended that when any Friends|tinguished by the name of memoirs and bio- 


have found themselves disappointed of, by the dwelling in the same house have views ofa graphy. A il these classes of history are to be 
daily uneasiness accompanying their minds|Connection in marriage with each other, and/ found in the Bible, and it may be worth your 
and imbittering their enjoyments. | proposals on that account have been made and! while to discriminate them one from another.— 


The perplexed situation of the offspring of received, that they no longer reside together) The Universal History is short, and all contained 
such alliances is also to be lamented; attached| until the marriage is accomplished. And it is|in the first eleven chapters of Genesis, together 
by nature to both parents, their confusion often tenderly desired, that such of our members| with the first chapter of the first book of Chron- 
renders them unfixed in principle and unset- who are widowers or widows, would cautiously | icles, which is little more than a genealogical 
tled in practice ; & if, as is usual, the sons at-| guard against making or encouraging propo- list of names, but it is of great importance, not 
tach themselves to the father and the daugh- sals on account of marriage so early after the only as it includes the history of the creation, 
ters to the mother, brothers and sisters are decease of wife or husband, as to manifest a) of the fall of man, of the antediluvian world and 
trained up in lines of conduct diverse from, and| disregard to the memory of the deceased, and|the flood by which the whole human race, 
in some instances opposite to each other; thus Want of weighty example becoming our reli- (excepting ‘Noah and his family,) were des- 
differing in principle, they are frequently di- gious profession. ltroyed, but as it gives avery precise account 
vided in affection, and though so nearly related,| The too ready acceptance of papers of ac-|of the time from the creation until the birth of 
are sometimes at the greatest distance from! knowledgement from such persons who accom-|Abraham. ‘This is the foundation of anci nt 
that love and harmony which ought continu-|plish their marriages out of the order of the| History, and in reading profane historians 
ally to subsist between them. Society, being of injurious consequence and a| hereafter, | would advise you always to reflect 

To prevent falling into these disagreeable and cause of much concern and exercise, it is earn-| upon their narratives with reference to it, with 
disorderly engagements, it is requisite to be- estly recommended to monthly meetings, that| respect to the chronology. A correct idea of 
ware of the pathsthat lead to them—the sordid they be careful speedily to proceed to put the|this is so necessary to understand all history, 
interests and ensnaring friendships of thz|rules of our discipline in practice against such|ancient and modern, that I may hereafter write 
world—the contaminating pleasures and idle offenders: and when papers of acknowledge-| you something farther concerning it: for the 
past times of earthly minds ; also the various| ment and condemnation are offered, such meet-| present I shall only recommend to your particu- 
solicitations and incentives of festivity and dis-' ings should be well assured that they proceed Jar attention the fifth and eleventh chapters ol 
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Genesis, and request you to cast up and write last of these are the two extremes of cloud mentioned may be confounded with the nimbus, 
me the amount of the age of the world when formations the most widely separated; between or rain-cloud; and in fact, partaking, as it does, 
Abraham was born.—The remainder of the|them, however, various combinations occur, of all the formations, it frequently gives off co- 
book of Genesis, beginning at the 12th chapter, which are described by different combinations pious showers, which, re-producing the stratus 
is a history of one individual (Abraham) and of the words cirrostratus, cir:ocumulus, cumu-|—the formation of every kind of cloud at the 
his family during three generations of his des- lostratus, and cirro-cumulo-stratus. same time—may ofien be seen in rainy 
cendants, afier which the book of Exodus com-| Qbservations on the weather require a large| weather. ee 

mences with the history of the same family share of patience and perseverance on the part| Cirrus, as before described, is the light feath- 
multiplied into anation ; this national and family |of the observer, as a great number of facts/¢ry cloud seen in the highest regions of the 
history is continued through the books of the must be recorded before the slightest approach ,2tmosphere. Among sea-faring men it is known 
Old Testament until that of Job, which is of Alcan be made towards the establishment of a2 the cat’s tail : and, although consisting of 
peculiar character, differing in many partic- Jaw. These qualities, with a moderate degree | frozen particles, it is the most changeable in 
ulars from every other part of the Scriptures. of intelligence, are sufficient to enable any one 4ppearance of all the clouds. “Sometimes it 
There is no other history extant which can give to jnstitute a course of daily and sytematic ob- has the form of a cluster of threads—more 
so interesting and correct view of the rise and |servation, the results of which might prove of commonly of filaments crossing each other so 
progress of human associations, as this account| high value in the hands of the scientific. A/#s to resemble an immense network, with the 
of Abraham and his descendants, through all the | treatise just published at Prague, by Karl| knots at the intersections. At other times it 
vicissitudes to which individuals, families, and|Pyitsch, a member of the Bohemian Academy, | has a fleecy, shaggy appearance, moving along 
nations are liable. There is no other history|is an instance of what may be accomplished by| with a lazy motion, until towards sunset, when 
where the origin of a whole nation is traced | diligence. The author, aided by his sister, |it is condensed, through all the modifications, 
up to asingle man, and where a connected |has maintained a series of hourly and daily ob-|intoa brightly illuminated nimbus. The gen- 
train of events and a regular series of persons|seryations on the clouds during several years— eral direction of the filaments or parallel bands 
from generation to generation is preserved. |the form, mass, outline, color, all have been no-| is from south-west to north-east, At the equa- 
As the history of a family, it is intimately con-|ticed ; and the general conclusions appear sug-|tor, Humboldt found it to run north and south, 
nected with our religious principles and opin-| gestive and interesting. ithus favoring the hypothesis that cirri are con- 
ions, for it is the family from which (in hishu-|” §tratus is the long level layer of cloud seen|ductors between distant foci of electricity. 
man character) Jesus Christ descended. It be-| frequently at sunrise or in rainy weather, rest-| The simultaneous formation of the different 
gins by relating the commands of God to|ing apparently upon the horizon. When the| kinds cf clouds is more frequent in summer 
Abraham, to abandon his country, his kindred, | vesicles of which it is composed are so loosely|than in winter, owing probably to the great 
ond his father’s house; and to go to a land| diffused as not to prevent the view of distant; height which they ascend, and to the more 
which He would show him. This command objects, it comes under the designation of fog | frequent change of wind in the former season ; 
was accompanied by two promises ; from which,| or mist. Its formation commences with the ex-|it appears also to depend materially on the 
and from their fulfilment, arose the differences) halations that rise from the earth immediately | Simultaneous movement of contrary currents of 
which I have just noticed between the history | after sunset ; for some time after sunrise they|air. Cirri are produced in horizontal, cumuli 
of the Jews and that of every other nation.|remain condensed in the lower regions of the| in vertical currents. The formation of the first 
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The first of these promises was: “That God | atmosphere, when the masses of air are not/named takes place gradually, and is most fa- 
would make Abraham a great nation and bless! yoy sufficiently warmed to prevent their accu-| vored by a south-west wind; the latter appear 
him ;”’ the second, and incomparably the most|mylation. As the warmth increases, currents|S"ddenly, the north-east wind being most fa- 
important was, that “in him all the families of|of gir begin to ascend more or less rapidly,| Vorable to their formation. Cirri are most fre- 
the earth should be blessed.’’ This promise Was|carrying the stratus upwards into the higher| quently formed at changes of the weather; and 
made about two thousand years before the birth |and colder regions of the atmosphere, where|When they undergo alterations of form, assum- 
of Christ, and in Him had its fulfilment.|further condensation takes place, producing|!9g that of a bow or of a whirlpool, rai, it is 
When Abraham in obedience to the command |cymulus and cumulostratus, until the region is|$aid, will soon follow. 
of God had gone into the land of Canaan, the| reached where the temperature is at the freez-| |The outlines, mass, general appearance, and 
Lord appeared unto him and made him a third jing point ; the mist is then converted into aldirection in which the clouds move, inform us 
promise, which was that he should give that! mass of floating crystals, forming those light|Tespecting the condition of the higher regions 
land to anation which should descend from | feathery clouds classed under the term cirrus. |0f the atmosphere, which we are unable, ex- 
him, as a possession ; this was fulfilled between) Cumulus is that massy spherical form of cloud|cept at rare intervals, to reach with instru- 
five and six hundred years afterward. In read- described by sailors as the ‘ball of cotton.’ It;ments. The line, and duration of their move- 
ing all the historical books of both the Old jis sometimes piled in such gigantic heaps, as|Ment, necessarily change with the winds, the 
and New Testaments, as well as the books of|to resemble a mountain yenge covered with|Change being least frequent where the clouds 
the Prophets, you should always bear in mind| snow; forming, with its various colors, the|@te highest. Cirri frequently follow the same 
the reference which they have to these three! grandest spectacle in cloud-physics. In fine | direction during an entire day; while stratus, 
promises of God to Abraham. All the history| weather, it is the cumuli which first appear ;|'" the course of a few hours, will be drifted 
is no more than a narrative of the particular|and for several days together they may be seen|{fom every quarter of the compass. Taking 
manner, and the detail of events by which going through the process of accumulation and|the clouds in the regular order downwards— 
those promises were fulfilled. dispersion with the regularity of an established|Cittus, cirrostratus, cirrocumulus, cirro-cumulo- 
ad, ‘routine. Some hours after sunrise, when the| Stratus, cumulus, cumulostratus, and cnmulus 
CLOUDS |tem perature of the air increases rapidly, cumuli|—there is no uniformity of motion among them; 
’ -: rise slowly out of the stratus, and collect inje¢ach formation seems to possess a movement 
Couds have long done good service in the|huge masses in the east. That their formation) peculiar to itself, in which, regarding them as 
cause of the poet and the moralist ; the one jis influenced by the sun, is shown by their follow-|@ spectacle their chief beauty perhaps consists. 
has found them objects of grandeurand beauty; /ing him in his course ; at mid-day they are in| The early nations of the north were so im- 
the other emblems of the vanity and perisha-|the south, and in the evening in the west.|pressed by these phenomena, as to interfuse 
bleness of human ambition and human life |They gradually increase in bulk until the tem-|their religion with their wildnéss and mystery: 
But the endless variety of form, hue, and ap-| perature reaches its maximum, after which|teaders of Ossian will remember the succession 
pearance assumed by clouds, is no longer the they decrease, till just before sunset they dis-|f varied images which they furnished to the 
exclusive property of fancy; the philosopher|appear. At other times, while new cumuli| bard. 
has classified and reduced them toa certain de-|are added from below, cirri are rapidly thrown| Sometimes the clouds appear to cling to a 
gree of order; and as observations accumu-|off above; a portion of the former pass into|certain fixed point in the heavens, calm and 





late, they will become as important in the in-/curnolostratus—a layer or bank of cloud with| motionless, indicating either a profound sstill- 
terpretation of what are at present atmospheric|cumuli resting upon it—and the cirri, become| ness in the air, or the prevalence of such rela- 
parables, as they have been in illustrating a|cirrostratus. If the process continue, other|tions in the distributions of heat, that 
thought or pointing a moral, |formations originate from these four varietiesjthe vapor borne by erial currents can 

‘To ‘Luke Howard is due the credit of first | of cloud—cirrocumulus, and cirro-cumulo-stra-|be thrown down only in one particular 
giving distinctly recognizable names to certain tus. The transition from one to the otherisso/situation. The wind most favorable to the 
forms of clouds. ‘The terms which are intend-| gradual that a quick eye, and rapidity of dis-|formation of clouds is the south-west, the least 
ed to express the different appearances are—|crimination, are required to enable the observer| favorable the north-east: a fact easy of expla- 
cirrus, cumulus, and sfratus. The first and |to pronounce between them. The cloud lastination. The south-west wind sweeps over 
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the warm zones and the Atlantic, and reaches | It is seldom that the clouds are completely and Genessee are represented to be ina high- 
our latitade with abundant vapors; while the motionless; the pleasure we feel in gazing on ly prosperous condition. It isthere stated that 
northeast-wind, on the contrary, brings us the|them is greatly enhanced by their various they are increasing in numbers, and improving 
cold dry air from the immense flat regions of| movements. their chief beauty, however, is|in their habits; and that last year they raised 
Northern Asia. The fluctuations of the trade to be found in their alternations of color. Al-|and saved a large surplus of food beyond the 
winds and monsoons, the predominance of one|though the hues appear so numerous, they are Jocal wants of the settlement. 
or the other wind, und the nature of the con-! produced from ten colors, chiefly combinations; As a further evidence of their social and intel- 
flict which takes place at their semi-annual|of red and green. Many variations of hue jlectua!l improvement, I copy the following ex- 
change. have a material influence upon the/are naturally caused by the sun’s rays; the|tracts from some of the letters lately received 
state of the atmosphere in the latitude of Brit- lower clouds are shadowed by those above|by a member of the committee from several 
ain. Inthe quarter where the currents meet, them. Green clouds are the rarest, and blue|educated Indians at Cataraugus. Our Yearly 
rain-clouds are formed, and on the oscillations|the most numerous ; the next in order are red|Meeting singlehanded and unaided during a 
of these essentially depend those atmospheric and yellow, modified by the different power of|series of years sustained the noble and praise- 
changes popularly termed ‘*weather.’’ reflection. The ice crystals of the cirrus are|worthy effort of endeavoring to improve the 
A mixture of cold and warm currents is re- good reflectors, while the cumuli reflect and|condition, and if possible rescue from im pend- 
quired to produce rain, with such an amouut refract the rays thrown down upon the stratus. |ing destruction the descendants of the Indian 
of moisture as may suffice to saturate the whole.; The tints of the lower clouds are modified by|tribes who had relinquished the soil of Penn- 
Immediately before thunder-storms or heavy reflected light from the earth, to which cause |sylvania, for the accommodation of our ances- 
showers, the cirrus sometimes suddenly thick-|the green tint is perhaps to be attributed. We tors. ‘The difficulties and discouragements 
ens, and takes the form of cirrostratus, while have described the gradual increase and dimi- attendant upon their labors of love were both 
the cumuli, violently hurried aloft, are resolved nution of cumulus between sunrise and sunset; /numerous and formidable ; but they were un- 
into cumulostratus, and, together with the cir-|the appearance of colors is consequently regu-|dertaken by the Yearly Meeting undera solemn 
rus, condense into nimbus. The change inj|lated by the same law; cirrus and stratus di-|sense, deeply fet, and often expressed in em- 
the form of clouds is not an arbitrary process ;|tminish while the sun is easterly, and increase|phatic language by our predecessors as a re. 
stratus does not become all at once cirrus; it}when it is westerly—precisely the reverse ofjligious duty towards their red brethren. 
assumes the latter form only by passing through | what takes place with regard to cumulus. The! Among these patient and untiring laborers in 
the successive gradations as already described.|greatest variety of color will be seen in the|the better days of the society were such men as 
Clouds of a sharp, well-defined outline, betoken| morning and evening,as the sun’s rays pass in|Jacob Lindley, John Parrish, Wm. Savery 
rain, their condensation being far beyond that long lines through the atmosphere, giving rise |and other Philanthropists of that time. 
of the loosely piled masses. Those clouds|to endless effects of refraction and reflection, When I was a boy attending the Yearly 
which sweep along half-hidden in a ragged) which are last at mid-day, when the rays fall|Meeting I witnessed the zeal and interest ex- 
coat of mist, often detaching themselves from) more direct. hibited by these worthies in portraying the pi- 
cumulus or cumulostratus, bring light showers.| ‘The circle within which the clouds appear |tiable condition of these children of the forest— 
Hail clouds, more than any other, are envel-|is twice as large in summer as it is in winter ;'and now well remember observing the counte- 
oped in these mists, owing probably to the great) in the latter season there is more condensation, nance of Jacob Lindley as I stood near him 
depression of” temperature in their vicinity.|and the masses occupy a lower position. Ac-|when another of the Indian Committee was 
Rain seldom falls from the smaller cumuli,;cording to Herr Fritsch, their formation ap-|thusengaged. The appeal was a very pa- 
however numerous they may be, when they| pears to be governed by some law. Cirrostra-|thetic and impressive one, and as the speaker 
are equally distributed over the sky. Cumuli|tus, cirrocumulus, and camulus are most abun-|advanced, Jacob became more and more inter- 
generally disappear at sunset; but sometimes|dant in winter; cirro-cumulo-stratus is less in}ested and his feelings so completely enlisted 
they remain, and subside into cumulostratus—| quantity in the spring than in any other three |that be wept like a child; and I thought his elo- 
an indication that the upper regions of the at-j portions of the year, during which it is equa-|quence without the utterance of a word was 
mosphere are approaching the point of com-jble. Cirri increase from February to May,|calculated to make the most enduring impres- 
plete saturation, and about to discharge their|and decrease from May to August; from Au-|sion. 
contents. Thomson describes the process :— |gustto October they again increase, and again, Let us turn our view to the deplorable con- 


“ At first a dusky wreath they seem to rise, diminish from October to February. Cumuli,\dition in which the Senecas were found ten 
Searce staining ether; but by swift degrees, increase from January to July, and decrease in| years ago, when they first came under the care 
in heaps on heaps, the doubling vapor sails the latter half of the year. An opposite law|of the joint committee of the four yearly meet- 


Along the loaded sky, and mingling deep, 


9S; al eal aati i prevails with regard to stratus ; cumulo-stratus|ings ; and compare it with the representations 
Sits on the horizon round 2 settled gloom . 


is most abundant at the summer solstice, and|contained in their extracts from the Indian let- 
When the cumuli formed in the morning are least abundant at the corresponding period in|ters and the Report of the Indian Bureau, and 
not changed into cumulostratus, the continu-| winter. ‘then ask ourselves this important question, 
ance of fine weather may be expected, as} The clouds present other phenomena worthy |have not the measures pursued by Friends 
those conditions are required for the formation| of observation, among which their rising and|towards them thus far been so strikingly be- 
of nimbus. The latter cload may always be) falling most deserve attention. The real cause|neficial as to furnish good grounds to hope 
known by its uniform gray tint, the individual/of their suspension in the atmosphere is not/that all our anti€ipations may be ultimately re- 
forms of the masses of which it is composed be-| yet ascertained ; the assumption is, that they|alized by seeing the Red man standing on the 
ing indistinguishable. ‘The lower edges of nim-|are supported in their place by ascending cur-|same elevated platform that the White man 
bus have a fringed appearance, caused by the ac-/ rents of air acting on the whole mass of vesi-|now occupies? 
cumulation falling of drops. In continued rains,|cles of which clouds are composed. Depend-|. .__,. » om ‘al . 
the approach of fair weather is foretold by the/ent as vegetation is upon the weather, it is|_. Our friend Joseph S. Walton of Fallowfield, 
resslation of the nimbus or cirro-camulé-dirn-leleer thes any meane of arriving a certainty | hester County, his wife and two daughters, 
tus into the formations of which they o.iginat-|with respect to its fluctuations must be of es. [have recently pee Cet te Vatraes > take 
ed, particularly when the transition is into| sential importance to cultivators. The periodi-|°°4"8e of the Farm and Manual Labor : chool 
cumulus or stratus; and the more rapidly this|cal and other phenomena exhibited in mM. |!oF cacian girls and | — the oes a 
is effected, the nearer is the change in the! Fritsch’s pages are not exclusively confined in {the future prosperity of this settlement very 





. ; : > s ; ‘ % , > agi * SENEX. 
weather. Shelley’s vigorous and animated | their effects to physical science ; they have a | Satisfactory and encour ging ENEX 
lines on the clouds eloquently depict the phe-| bearing on the well-being of mankind. And| Philadelphia, 5mo. 6, 1848. 
nomena they present: he makes one say— Se the disposition to escape from | Extract from a letter dated April 10th, 1848. 
“at = ee a ae bly elt — mere peenty oS IMCVNa-| Jur people generally speaking are quiet, and 
ep notin am te thot by [ae PORE oe. Pe Peres if think their morals are gradually improving. 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; lp rth drink erdows ovis ii 
I change but I cannot die a | Few of t em now drink ardent spirits, anc 
For after the rain, when with never a stain, For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer |believe there is hardly one who can fuairlybe 
The pavillion of heaven is bare, - ; called a habitual drunkard. Indeed it is a rare 
And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, | SENECA INDIANS. |thing to see a drunken man in our streets. 
Build up the blue dome of sir, | In the last Annual Report of the Indian Bu-|But the most gratifying and pleasing part is 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, . : . . h look 
And out of the caverns of rain jTeau to Congress, the Indians under the care|to see the contempt with which our youth loo 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from fm tomb, | f the Joint Committee of the four yearly meet-|upon those who use ardentspirits; | mean out 
I rise and upbuild it again.” ings of Philadelphia, Bahimore, New York/boys from 14 to 16 years of age and upwards. 
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These are now the hope of our nation, and we inflict colds and consumption upon the inmates. sions with prayer was made; and although 
have every reason to believe they will grow The occupations of this miserable class are Of 7 dvocated with earnestness, zeal, and we have 
up to be intelligent, wise and good men, and|great variety—some are fruit dealers, some 
be saved from the degradation and ignorance |sweeps, some knife grinders, some mendicants, ee re 
from which we are just emerging.” _ os eons some street singers, by a large majority, in deference e the views 
- ‘ ant 7 thieves and prostitutes. 5 ars. W scien- 
Extract from a letter dated April 14th, 1848. artis tienes we in their report s—In of some of the members, who had conscien 
“Tam happy to say that our people are still| hese wretched dwellings all ages, and both 
rapid!y advancing in habits of civilization, both sexes, fathers and daughters, mothers and sons, 
socially and intellectually, and it is hoped by a) grown up brothers and sisters, stranger adult and trust that it will encourage those who 
firm and steady progress in improvement, aided | vales and females, and swarms of children-—- fee] scruples in large assemblies to state them 
by the generous assistance and encouragement |}, sick, the dying, and the dead, are herded 7 
of their friends who have for more than half a together with a proximity and mutual pressure ; 
century commenced their labors of humanity.) which the brutes would resist; and where it Peculiar. Incidents Jike those growing out 
first among our fathers and now among us their! i, physically impossible to preserve the ordina- of this circumstance cannot fail to awaken 
children, that in a few years more of toil and anx-|+y decencies of life, where all sense of proprie- 
iety on the part of our friends, their labors will ty and self-respect must be lost. Such is the 
be crowned by seeing the Red man for whom | jate of Church Lane! Would that it were! 
they have thus labored, standing upon the same alone in its notoriety! Alas there are many| Maarren,—On the 30th of 3d month, according to the 
elevated platform that the white man now OC-| others quite as bad. But how much these order of the Religious Society of Friends, Israri Lre- 
cupies, and enjoying the same privileges as Cill- poverty-stricken beings are to blame for their) erxcort, of Burlington Co., N. J.,to Artanric Wanr- 
zens of the republic of the U nited States. The state is a solemn question to answer. ‘nineron, daughter of Joan Warnineron, late of this 
school for the young ladies is certainly ina iii sisi, \eltp, Reseidal 
a very flattering condition. It is well attended,|—~ 2 Syn sae alt ae — 
and there is a great desire and interest felt on FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. On Ge ane eee 7 naarine * 
the part of parents and guardians to support | ———————— > Darby, Delaware Co. Pa., to Susan Y., daughter of the 
the institution. The plan of the school is a} PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 13, 1848. | late Gires Kxreur of New Castle Co., Delaware. 


no doubt sincerity, it was “ laid on the table” 


tious scruples on the subject. We regard 
with satisfaction this evidence of liberality, 


honestly, even at the risk of being deemed 


profitable inquiry. 


—_——_>-—. 
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ood one, and the progress that has been made }—————________ Taga 
by the scholars has astonished us natives. To! ; oo : 
“1 s . : . yee Friends from the country desiring copies! . 

illustrate this last remark I will mention that , y Gop Items of Intelligence. 


I heard one of our women who has a child of the Intelligencer for distribution in their) = ue” 
The arrival of the Brittannia on the 7th inst. has fur- 


Onn en en ee ee ee ee eee eee 


at the school say, ‘* The Quakers are doing | respective neighbourhoods, can be supplied by 
wonders for my litttle girl who is about six calling at the office of publication. 

years old ; they have taught her how to make 
stockings; she can now knit her own stockings 


as well as stockings for her little brother,” the Intelligencer neatly bound and titled at/are preparing to agitate measures of reform, 
France seems likely to be convulsed in consequence 


|nished advices from Europe one week later— 
| Great Britain still continues quiet, though the Chart- 
Our subscribers who desire it can have jsts re further organizing in all the principal towns, and 


This woman was so elated she would not let|75 cents a volume, by application at the same| . : 

me leave without seeing the proof of what the lof some disagreement among the members of the Pro- 
= 5S 

Quakers had done for her child, and opening 

her trunk she exultingly produced a pair of in- 

fant stockings. May we not hope that our 


ylace. a , ; 
I | visional Government, and fears are entertained that be- 
| fore the new order of things is established, violence and 


The discoveries and improvements in the|loodshed will ensue. 


friends will continue this school, which is doing : : ate ; os - alg 
be ob ‘vilizati f ’ 8 | arts and sciences are rapidly modifying the re-| Ecos.—The following statistics appear in the Echo 
so much for the civilization of our people, and . , \de Vesone. It appears from a work recently published in 


especially for the younger portion of them, lations of human society. Spinning and weav-|France, that there are at present in that country 
who are destined to take our places when we ing by machinery have brought people toge-| 50,096,000 hens. Supposing each of these to lay 120 


shall have gone tothe Jand of our forefathers?” a ; eee a _jeggs per annum, there would be a total of 3,611,620,000 
g > athers!”” ther under entire ly new relations; w itness | eggs, which at 40 centimes (4d.) per dozen |would pro- 


a ‘our large manufacturing towns, which are|ducean annual revenue] of 126,446,080 francs, (nearly 
|£5,060,000.) This sum gives an idea of the enormous 
| gain to be got by France out of this sing!e article, were 


/ ae cee Travelling by steam on railroads and in steam-|its working properly understood. If, which is not im- 
The following is a description of a single ; | possible, France were to add to the population of its farm 


lane, called Church Lane, in the city of Lon- yards a hundred million hens, 15,000,7 15,200 eges would 
don, within the limits of St Giles. “ Not long were formerly distinct and separate—the mag-| be laid which would produce a revenue of seven hundred 
since the London Statistical Society appointed netic telegraph already influences the chan- ee eR es a eee 
acommittee to examine the condition of this r 
lane. A member of that committee furnished 
the London correspondent of the Christian 
Citizen (Elihu Burritt’s paper) with the follow-|these engender new wants, and new 


: >aclass unknown to form imes. 
ST. GILES’, LONDON. peopled by : ¢ of time 


boats is knitting countries together which 


Statistics or Lowr1it.—There are now in this 
flourishing New England city, twelve manufacturing 
ences are adding to our domestic luxuries—| corporations having an aggregate capital stoek of 
. $12,110,000, and employing 12,630 hands, whose week- 
wants | jy wages clear of board, amount to $36,446. There are 


nels of trade—chemistry and the other sci- 


ing facts. call out again new discoveries. |two institutions for Saving—the Lowell and the City— 
The lane is 300 hundred feet long, and con- , = . . where their operatives deposited during the year ending 
tains 32 houses. It is lighted by three gas| We have a new disease announced in the April 30th, 1847, $836,305 ; three Banks have an ag- 


European journals sit appears to have mani-|gregate capital of $900,000 and a Mutual Insurance Com- 
tories of | 289 which has been highly successful in its operations. 
Te . : I'he persons employed in the several manfacturing es- 
I willsimply give two or three houses that he| Lucifer matches—the bones of the jaws are|tablishments have access to a library of 7,000 volumes, 
visited, as a fair average of the whole. Many belonging to the city. A hospital has also been estab- 
things are too disgusting to enter the columns | lished for the sick and disabled. The various factories 


lights, and water is supplied threetimes a 
week, but no tanks or tubs were to be found. fested itself in the large manufac 


principally affected. It causes great suffer- 


of a newspaper, and therefore I shall only give ing, and has frequently proved fatal. | produce weekly, an aggregate of 1,920,900 yards of cot- 
“ : ~~ ¢ . . . ~ 
; : cme? as S Q 27,831 of woollen fabrics, in which 683,000 
some of the leading facts. > firs se the bamle gla : , 
5 facts lhe first house that “Ss pounds of the raw material are consumed. 


the committee visited contained 45 persons, on- 
ly six rooms and twelve beds !—windows bro-| The National Medical Association held its’ 
ken in and filth abundant. In the sécond annual meeting at Baltimore last week. De- 
there were 56 persons and only thirteen beds. . 

In the third there were 61 and 9 beds, av- 
eraging nearly seven to a bed. And these of attendance, to the number of nearly three territory, the following significant statistics are incorpo- 
all ages, sex and conditions! This is as horri-| hundred. ated tate Rivapete eS. Seer s 


ble a state of things as ever one couldimagine| In this large body of intelligent and influ- From the report of the Secretary of State to the House 


to exist, and as it is a real, stern fact, there is . : : of Representatives, enclosing a statement of the number 
. . — ential me the various tions signati , tow » Unite 
no virtue in shutting one’s eyes to it. A ma- men, from portions of our and designation of the passengers arriving in the United 


oy : > od “ country, a proposition to invite some “ minis- States on ship-board during the year ending September 

jority of the W indows we re broken, and the - P P me r 39, 1847, it is shown that during the last year, 239,480 

cold night winds could not fail to sweep in and |ter of the Gospel” to open the different ses-| emigrants arrived in the United States. Where, sir, have 
e 


The present population of Lowell is 30,000. In 1828 
it was only 3,532.—Mercury. 


In the exciting debate which has recently taken place 


legates from nearly all the States were inj, Congress on the subject of additional free and slave 
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eran sess 


these emigrants gone? Let facts speak. It will be per-/ mule when hunting, the others being packed the advantage of acivilised man; and thus pro- 
. aA i > me ¢ 51 9% . ‘ ‘ eo] a. 
ceived that 187,549 landed in the free States, and 51,951) with the furs. The costume of the trapper is vided, seldom fails to outwit, under equal ad- 


in the slaveholding States—34,803 of whom landed in } ° : Deo ae s : 
aoe a hunting irt of dressed buckskii -| vantage > g suvage 
Louisiana. Now, it is fair to presume that one-half of shirt of dres cin, orna- vantages, the cunning savage. 


those landing in Louisiana go up the Mississippi, and mented with long fringes ; pantaloons of the Yet sometimes the precautions of the white 
settle upon free territory. Ifthis be true, 204,950 Eu- same material, and decorated wtih porcupine-| hunter are vain. The Indian, observing where 
ropeans have gone to the free States, and only 34,534 to quills and long fringes down the outside of the he has set his traps, creeps towards them in 
the slaveholding has ao oy year. this leg. A flexible felt hat, and moccasins clothe such a way as to leave no trail, and couches 
statement does not, of course, include the large numbers },;. extremities. Over his right shoulder and) patiently in the bushes until his victim comes. 


who have landed in the British provinces, and gone from oe ; + : ob : 
thence into the free States. ' . under his left arm hang his powder-horn and| Then flies the arrow; and at so short a distance 


What I say in relation to European immigration into bullet pouch, in which he carries his balls, it rarely flies in vain. ‘The whiz is hardly in 
the free States is corroborated by the Southern press. I flint, and steel, and odds and ends of all kinds. in the ear of the victim when the point is in 
find substantially the following statements in the Charles-/ Round the waist is a belt, in which is stuck a his heart, and the exulting savage has a white 
ton (8. C.) News, taken from the Augusta (Ga.) Chroni-||arge butcher’s-knife ina sheath of buffalo-hide,|scalp to carry home for the adornment of his 
w canilideiaannieies henis taiiten adeamalia made fast to the belt bya chain or guard of lodge. But the balance of spoil of this kind, it 

— or ag steel’; which also supports a little buckskin! must be said, is greatly in favour of the trap- 
both sexes, are laboring people. Nearly all of them set- w sil ta vi ote 2 i ineohaak ie a lee ee as f ; 
tle in the free States. Only eleven during the last year case containing a whetstone. 4 mahawk Is/ pers, whose camp-fires, at the end of the hunt, 
came to Georgia, and only eight hundred and seventy- also often added, and of course a long heavy exhibit twelve black scalps for every one 
four to Virginia. A large portion of those landing at/ rifle is part and parcel of his equipment. I had |their comrades have lost. ; 
New Orleans go up the Mississippi, to the free States of nearly forgotten the pipe-holder which hangs! ‘Ata certain time, when the hunt is over, or 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, lowa, and Wisconsin. The city/ around his neck, and is generally a gage'they have loaded their pack-animals, the trap- 
of Buffalo increased in population ten thotcend during | 7 amour, and a triumph of squaw workman- pers proceed to the ‘rendezvous,’ the locality 
the last year, and Cincinnati now numbers one hundred ha : ; 7 . ’ ) 
thousand. European immigration already amounts to ship, in shape of a heart, garnished with beads | of which has been previously agreed upon ; 
one million in four years; it will soon amount to one and porcupine quills.’ ‘and here the traders and agents of the fur com- 
million per year.” | Thus furnished with everything that is ne- panies await them, with such assortment of 

A Propvetrve Aprte Tree.—lIt is stated that an) CeSSary, and having chosen the locality of his goods as their hardy customers may require, 
apple tree in Duxbury, Massachusetts, has yielded one|trapping ground, he sets out on his expedition including generally a fair supply of alcohol. 
hundred and twenty-vne bushels of fruit in a single sea-|to the mountains, sometimes alone, sometimes| The trappers drop in singly and in small bands, 
son, a quantity sufficient to make fifteen barrels of cider. with several more in company, as soon as the bringing their packs of beaver to this moun- 

Lrwe.--It has been estimated that carbonate of lime breaking up of the ice permits. ‘Arrived on|tain market, not unfrequently to the value of a 
constitutes one-eighth of the entire crust of the globe. | jj, hunting-grounds, he follows the creeks and |thousand dollars each, the pr duce of one hunt. 

The agents under the new French Government) streams, keeping a sharp look-out for ‘sign.’ If The dissipation of the rendezvous, however, 
charged with the power to abolish slavery in Martinique| he sees a prostrate cotton-wood tree, he exam-|soon turns the trapper’s pocket inside out. The 
and Guadaloupe have arrived at the former Island. ines it, to discover if it be the work of beaver—| goods brought by the traders, although of the 

A Remrsiscence.—Chester county received its name whether ‘thrown’ for the purpose of food, orto| most inferior quality are sold at enormous 
in the following manner:—When William Penn first| dam the stream. The track of the beaver on| prices :—Coffee, twenty and thirty shillings a 
arrived at Upland, says the Pottstown Ledger, turning|the mud or sand under the bank is also exam-| pint cup, which is the usual measure ; tobacco 
round to his friend Pearson, one of his own society,|ined ; and if the sign be fresh, he sets his trap| fetches ten and fifteen shillings a plug ; alco- 
who had accompanied him in the ship Welcome, hesaid./in the run of the animal, hiding it under|hol, from twenty to fifty shillings a pint: gun- 
“ Providence has brought us here safely. Thou hast . : 7 : ‘ os nme l® . 
been the companion of my perils. What wilt thoa that I} “8te?s and attaching it by a stout chain to a| powder, sixteen shillings a pint-cup ; and all 
should call this place?” Pearson replied ‘Chester, in| picket driven in the bank, or to a bush or tree./other articles at proportionably exorbitant 
remembrance of the city from whence I came.’—Penn A float stick is made fast to the trap by a cord prices. 
also promised that when he divided the territories into\a few feet long, which, if the animal carry! ‘The ‘beaver’ is purchased from two to 
counties, he would call one of them by the same name. | away the trap, floats on the water, and points\eight dollars per pound; the Hudson’s Bay 
In the beginning of the year 1683, the governor end) ou its position. The trap is baited with the|\Company alone buying it by the pluie, or 
council established a seal for each of the counties assign- rie Sali . : btained f ‘plew’—that is. the wt Te skin: giving ioe 
ing to Chester the plough,—the device indicative of the, medicine, an oily substance obtainec . rom pte W : that Is, the whole s ye giving a cer 
thrifty agricultural character of the inhabitants. \the beaver. A stick is dipped into this, and tain price for skins, whether of old beaver or 
planted over the trap; and the beaver, at-|* kittens.” 
tracted by the smell, and wishing aclose in-| ‘The rendezvous, is one continued scene of 
TRAPPERS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. |spection, very foolishly puts his leg into the drunkenness, gambling, and brawling, and 
\trap, and is a ‘gone beaver.’ ‘fighting, as long asthe money and credit of 

‘When a lodge is discovered, the trap is set|the trappers last. Seated Indian fashion, round 

Trappers are of two kinds—the hired and!at the edge ofthe dam, at the point where the the fires, with a blanket spread before them, 
the free ; the former being merely hired, for|animal passes from deep to shoal water, and|groups are seen with their ‘decks’ of cards, 
the hunt by the fur companies, while the latter always under water. Early in the morning, playing at ‘euker,’ ‘poker,’ and ‘seven-up,’ the 
is supplied with animals and traps by the com-|the hunter mounts his mule and examines the|regular mountain-games. The stakes are 
pany, and receives a certain price for his furs'traps. The captured animals are skinned, and|‘beaver,’ which here is current coin; and 
and peltries. \the tails, which are a great dainty, carefully|when the fur is gone, their horses, mules, rifles, 

There is likewise a third trapper ‘on his packed intocamp. The skin is then stretched |and shirts, hunting-packs, and breeches are 
own hook.’ More independent than either.|over a hoop or frame-work of osier-twiggs, and |staked. Daring gamblers make the rounds of 
He has animals and traps of his own, chooses’ is allowed to dry, the flesh and fatty substance |the camp, challenging each other to play for 
his own hunting-grounds, and selects his own being carefully scraped (grained.) Whendry,/the hunter’s highest stake—his horse, his 
market. From this class which is small in| jt is folded into a square sheet, the fur turned | squaw (if he have one,) and, as once happened 
number, the novelists may be supposed to se- inwards, and the bundle, containing about ten his scalp! There go ‘hos and beaver!’ is the 
lect their romantic trappers, who amuse their to twenty skins, tightly pressed and corded,|mountain expression when any great loss is 
leisure with sentiment and philosophy. ‘and is ready for transportation. sustained; and sooner or tater, thos and beaver’ 

The equipment of the trapper is as fol-| «+ During the hunt, regardless of Indian vi-|invariably find their way into the insatiable 
lows :—** On starting for a hunt, he fits himself cinity, the fearless trapper wanders far and pockets of the traders. A trapper often squanders 
out with the necessary equipment, either from near in search of ‘sign.’ His nerves must ever the produce of his hunt, amounting to hun- 
the Indian trading forts, or from some of the be in a state of tension, and his mind ever pre-|dreds of dollars, in a couple of hours; and, 
petty traders cowreurs des bois—who frequent sent at his call. His eagle eye sweeps round supplied on credit with another equipment, 
the western country. This equipment consists the country, and in an instant détects any for- leaves the rendezvous for another expedition, 
usually of two or three horses or mules-—one eign appearance. A turned leaf, a blade of|which has the same result time after time ; 
for saddle, the other for packs—and six traps, grass pressed down, the uneasiness of the wild although one tolerably successful hunt would 
which are carried in a bag of leather called a animals, the flight of birds, are all paragraphs enable him to return to the settlements and 
trap-sack. Ammunition, a few pounds of to- to him written in nature’s legible hand and civilized life, with an ample sum to purchase 
bacco, dressed deer-skins for moccasins &c. plainest language. All the wits of the subtle sav- and stock a farm, and enjoy himself in ease and 
are carried in a wallat of dressed buffalo-skin, age are called into playto gain an advantage over comfort the remainder of his days . 
called a*possible sack.’’ His ** possibles”’ and the wily woodsman ; but with the natural in-| ‘An old trapper, a French Canadian, assured 
‘trap-sack’ are generally carried on the saddle- stinct of primitive man, the white hunter has'me that he had received fifteen thousand dol- 


[ Conc!uded., } 
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lars for beaver during a sojournof twenty years fierce, and presented the only way of escape.| From an article entitled ‘Love 1s Power’ 
inthe mountains. Every year he resolved in To reach it, however, the creek had to be! we take the following, which though familiar 
cre ; 
his mind to return to Canada, and, with this crossed, and the bushes on the banks WETE 4, many, will always be read with interest. 
object always converted his fur into cash ; but|burning fiercely, which renderod it no,easy ome 
a fortnight at the ‘rendezvous’ always cleaned|matter; moreover, the edges were coated To this day, when a civilized people go into 
him out, and, at the end of twenty years, he|above the water with thick ice, which rendered|a savage country to form settlements in it, 
had not even credit sufficient to buy a pound jit still more difficult. I succeeded in pushing|they do not in general take much care to con- 
of powder. |Panchito into the stream, but in attempting to ciliate the natives. Either they take the land 
‘These annual gatherings are often the scene climb the opposite bank, a blaze of fire was away from them by force, or they do not bar- 
of bloody duels, for over their cups and cards| puffed into his face, which caused him to rear gain for it in such a way as to satisfy the ori- 
no men are more quarrelsome :han your moun-|on end, and his hind feet flying away from him|ginal people; and thus the hostility of these 
taineers. Rifles, at twenty paces settle all dif- at the same moment on the ice, he fell back- rude beings is secured at the very first. Where 
ferences ; and, as may be imagined, the fall of wards into the stream, and rolled over me in 4 satisfactory arrangement has not been made 
one or other of the combatants is certain, or, as the deepest water. Panchito rose on his legs at first, the settlers are almost sure to fall soon- 
sometimes, happens both fall tothe word ‘fire.’ and stood trembling with affright in the middle|er or later into disputes with the natives. 
We have already given some specimens of of the stream, whilst I dived and groped for my | These they seek to determine by the law of 
our author's skill in painting from nature, but rifle, which had slipped from my hands, and of | force ; and thus wars arise, which are sure to 
the following scene, though often sketched, has course sunk to the bottom. ,After a search of|retard their progress, and occasion them great 
rarely been treated with a freer and firmer,some minutes! found it, and again mounting,|™misery. An invariable course of justice and 
touch. It is a scene far from unfamiliar to the|made another attempt to cross a little further| kindness, and a total abstinence from warlike 
trapper :—*A little before sunset I descended|down, in which I succeeded, and followed by practices, would have a very different effect, 
the mountain to the springs; and being very|the mules, dashed through the fire, and got|@8 was proved in a number of instances of 
tired, after taking a refreshing draught of the/|safely through the line of blazing brush.’ William Penn and his followers, when they 
cold water, I lay down on the rock by the side| Upwards of 100,000 buffalo robes find their| founded the state of Pennsylvania. 
of the water and fell fast asleep. When I way into the United States and Canada every) Penn, who was one of the Society of Friends 
awoke the sun had already set; but although|year; and besides those killed by the Indians,'or Quakers, went to America in the reign of 
darkness was fast gathering over the mountain,|innumerable carcasses left to rot untouched on|Charles II., determined to deal with the In- 
1 was surprised to see a bright light flickering |the trail, attest the wanton brutality of the|dians as he wou!d with any of his own people. 
against its sides. A glance assured me that|crowds of emigrants to California, Columbia,!To quote Montgomery’s volume-~' He bought 
the mountain was on fire, and starting up, I/and elsewhere. Still the numbers of these ani- their land and paid them ; he made a treaty 
saw at once the danger of my position. ‘The| mals are countless; and it will probably be with them, and observed it; and he always 
bottom had been fired about a mile below the|many years before the reckless whites accom-'treated them as men. Asa specimen of the 
springs, and but a short distance from where | plish the feat of stripping the boundless prai- manner in which he met the Indians, the fol- 
had secured my animals. A dense cloud of ries of their orvament and pride, and depriving lowing instance is very striking. ‘There were 
smoke was hanging over the gourge, and pre- the traveller of ameal. We have now only|some fertile and excellent lands which, in 
sently a light air springing up from the east, a room for the following masterly description of 1698, Penn ascertained were excluded from 
mass of flame shot up into the sky and rolled'the death of a buffalo, which will serve as an|the first purchase ; and as he was very de- 
fiercely up the stream, the belt of dry brush\appropriate tailpiece to a more faithful por-\sirous of obtaining them, he made the propo- 
on its banks catching fire and burning like tin- trait of the trapper of the Rocky Mountains/sal to the Indians that he would ®uy those 
der. The mountain was already invaded byj|than has probably ever before been drawn. lands if they were willing. They returned for 
the devouring element, and two wings of flame) ‘No animal requires so much killing as aj answer that they had no desire to sell the spot 
spread out from the main stream, which, roar- buffalo. Unless shot through the lungs or spine, where their fathers were deposited ; but ‘to 
ing along the bottom with the speed of arace-|it invariably escapes: and, even when thus please their father Onas,’ as they named Penn, 
horse, licked the mountain side, extending its| mortally wounded, or even struck through the! they said that he should have some of the 
long line as it advanced. The dry pines and/very heart, it will frequently run a consid- lands. This being decided, they concluded the 
cedars hissed and cracked as the flame, reach-jerable distance before falling to the ground, bargain, that Penn might have as much land as 
ing them, ran up their trunks, and spread particularly if it sees the hunter after the|a young man could travel round in one day, 
amongst the limbs, whilst the long waving|wound is given. If, however, he keeps hin-|« bé@ginning at the great river Cosquanco, 
grass underneath was a sea of fire. From the|self concealed after firing, the animal will re-| (now Kensington,) and ending at the great 
rapidity with which the fire advanced, I feared! main still, if it does not immediately fall. It is| river Kallapingo, (now Bristol ;)”’ and as an 
that it would already have reached my ani-|a most painful sight to witness the dying strug-| equivalent, they were to receive a certain 
mals, and hurried at once to the spot as fast as I} gles of the huge beast. The buffalo invariably | amount of English goods. ‘Though this plan 
could ran. The prairie itself was yet untouched,|/evinces the greatest repugnance to lie down|of measuring the land was of their own selec- 
but the surrounding ridges were trembling! when mortally wounded, apparently conscious tion, yet they were greatly dissatisfied with it 
with fear. Throwing the saddle on my horse,'that, when once touching mother earth, there! after it had been tried; for the young English- 
and the pack on the steadiest mule, I quickly|is no hope left him. A bull, shot through the;man chosen to walk off the tract of land, 
mounted, leaving on the ground a pile of meat, |heart or lungs, with blood streaming from his|walked so fast and far, as to greatly astonish 
which I had not time to carry with me. The| mouth, and protuding tongue, his eyes rolling,/ and mortify them. The governor observed 
fire had already gained the prairie, and its long | bloodshot, and glazed with death, braces him-|this dissatisfaction, and asked the cause. ‘ The 
dry grass was soon a sheet of flame ; but'self on his legs, swaying from side to side,| walker cheated us,’ said the Indians. 
worse than all, the gap through which { hadto|stamps impatiently at his growing weakness,| “Ah, how can this be ?” said Penn, ‘did you 
retreat was burning. Setting spurs into Pan-\or lifts his rugged and matted head and help-\not choose yourselves to have the land mea- 
chito’s sides, I dashed him at the burning lessly bellows out his conscious impotence. T'o! sured in this way 2’ 
brush, and though his mane and tail were the last, however, he endeavours to stand up-| “True,” replied the Indians; *“* but white 
singed in the attempt, he gallantly charged )right, and plants his litnbs farther apart, but to| brother make a big walk.”’ 
through it. Looking back, I saw the mules|no purpose. As the body rolls like a ship at| 
huddled together on the other side, and evi- 
dently fearing to pass the blazing barrier. As, 
however, to stop would have been fatal, I 
dashed on, but before I had proceeded twenty 
yards, my old hunting mule, singed and smo- 


* Some of Penn’s commissioners ewaxing 
sea, his head turns from side to side, looking| warm, said the bargain was a fair one, and in- 
about, as it were, for the unseen and treacher-| sisted that the Indians ought to abide by it; 
ous enemy who has brought him, the lord ofland ifnot, should be compelled to it. 
of the plains, to such a pass. Gouts of pur-| «Compelled!” exclaimed Penn, ‘how can 
ple blood spurt from his mouth and nostrils,| you compel them without bloodshed? Don’t 
king, was at my side, and the others close/and gradually the falling limbs refuse longer you see this looksto murder?” Then turning 
Nang ae _, _|t2. Support the ponderous carcase ; more hea-| with a benignant smile to the Indians, he said 
n all sides 1 was surrounded by fire. Phe |vily rolls the body from side to side, until sud-|—* Well brothers, if you have given us too 
whole scenery was illuminated, the peaks and|denly for a brief instant, it-becomes rigid and| much land for the goods first agreed on, how 
distant ridges being as plainly visible as at|still ; a convulsive tremor seizes it, and with a! ’ 5 


d Tne b . ‘much more will satisfy you?” 
noonday. ne bottom was a roaring mass of|low, sobbing gasp the huge animal falls over| This proposal gratitied them; and they 


flame, but on the other side, the prairie being lon his side, the limbs extended, stark and stiff,| mentioned the quantity of cloth and the num- 
more bare of cedar-bushes, the fire was less|and the mountain of flesh without life or motion.’|ber of fish hooks with which they would be 





re 





satisfied. These were cheerfully given; and| 
the Indians shaking hands with Penn, went! 
away smiling. After they were gone, the go- 

yernor looking around on his friends exclaimed, 

«Oh how sweet and cheap a thing is charity! 

Some of you spoke just now of compelling | 
these poor creatures to stick to their bargain; | 
that is, in plain English, to fight and kill them, 

and all about a little piece of land.” 

« For this kind conduct manifested in all his| 
actions to the Indians, he was nobly rewarded. | 
The untamed savage of the forest became the 
warm friend of the white stranger. Towards 
Penn and his followers they buried the war-| 
hatchet, and ever evinced the strongest respect 
forthem. And when the colony of Pennsyl-| 
vania was pressed for provisions, and none 
could be obtained from other settlements— 
which scarcity arose from the increasing num- 
ber of inhabitants not having time to raise the| 
necessary food—the Indians cheerfully came | 
forward and assisted the colony by the fruits of 
their labors in hunting. 


—_— 


From Blackwood’s Magazine- 
JERUSALEM. 
BY WILLIAM SINCLAIR. 


Thou City of the Lord whose name 
The angelic host in wonder tells ; 
The halo of whose endless fame 
All earthly splendor far excels— 
To thee, from Judah’s stable mean, 
Arose the prince from Jesse’s stem, 
And since hath deathless glory been 
With thee, Jerusalem ! 


What though thy temples, domes, and towers, 
That man in strength and weakness made, j 

Are, with their priests and regal powers, 
In lowly dust and ashes laid! 

The story of thine ancient time 
Steals on us, as it stole on them, 

Thrice hallowed by the lyre sublime 

Of thee, Jerusalem ! 


We see within thy porches, Paul 
Uplift the arm, the voice command, 

Whose heaven-taught zeal, whose earnest call, 
Could rouse or paralgze the land— 

Though gold and pomp were his, and more, 
For God he spurned the glittering gem, 

And cast him prostrate all before 

Thy gates, Jerusalem ! 


Even from the Mount of Olives now, 

When morning lifts her shadowy veil, 
And smiles o’er Moab’s lofty brow, 

And beauteous Jordan's stream and vale 
The ruins o'er the region spread, 

May witness of thine ancient fame, 
The very grave-yards of thy dead-— 

Of thee, Jerusalem ! 


The temple in its gorgeous state, 

That in a dreadful ruin fell, 
The fortress and the golden gate, 

Alike the saddening story tell, 
How he by Hinnom's vale was led 

To Caiaphas, with mocking shame, 
That glad redemption might be shed 

O’er thee, Jerusalem! 


Fast by the Virgin’s tomb, and by 

These spreading olives, bend the knee, 
For here his pangs and suffering sigh 

Thrilled through thy caves, Gethsemane ; 
’T was here beneath, the olive shade, 

The man of many sorrows came, 
With tears, as never mortal shed, 

For thee, Jerusalem! 


Around Siloam’s ancient tombs 

A solemn grandeur still must be; 
And oh, what mystic meaning looms 

By thy dread summits, Calvary ! 
The groaning earth, that felt the shock 

Of mankind’s crowning sin and shame, 
Gave up the dead, laid bear the rock, 

For fallen Jerusalem ! 


Kind woman’s heart forgets thee not," 

For Mary's image lights the scene : 
And, casting back the inquiring thought 

To what thou art, what thou hast been, 
Ah! well may pilgrims heave the sigh, 

When they remember all thy fame, 
And shed the tear regrettingly. 

O'er thee, Jerusalem ! 


For awful desolation lies, 

In heavy shades, o’er thee and thine, 
As 'twere to frown of sacrifice, 

And tell thy story, Palestine ; 


But never was there darkness yet 
Whereto His glory never came; 
And guardian angels watch and wait 

By thee Jerusalem! | 


The lustre of thine ancient fame 

Shall yet in brighter beams arise, 
And heavenly measures to thy name 

Rejoice the earth, make glad the skies ; 
And, with thy gathered thousands, then 

Ob! Love and Peace shall dwell with them, 
And God's own glory shine again 

O’er thee Jerusalem ! 


—=>-—. 


CURIOUS FACTS IN THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF WRITING. 


The ancient Chaldeans used bricks made of, 
baked clay as tablets upon which to stamp- 
or engrave their astronomical observations. | 
Large quantities of these bricks have, in mod- 
ern times, been dug up near the supposed 
site of ancient Babylon. It is said of the Greek 
Philosopher Cleanthes, that, ‘Being poor he 
‘was accustomed to write the lectures and dis- 


courses of his master Zeno, on small shells or!‘ 


bones of oxen. The Koran of Mahommed 
was originally written by his disciples on palm 
‘leaves and on the shoulder bones of sheep, and 
kept in a chest by one of his wives. 

According to Pliny, the leaves of the palm- 
tree and afterwards the inner bark of trees, 
were among the most ancient materials for 
\writing. These articles are still usedefor the 
same purpose in oriental countries. When 
the writing is upon leaves, a whole is usually 
made in each end of the leaf through which 
is passed a string. ‘These strings serve to con- 
nect the whole into a volume. 

Another material which was early used for 
writing was the skins of different animals, 
Most of the records of the ancient Persians 
were written upon skins. From Herodius, 
who lived more than five hundred and fifty 
years before the birth of Christ, we learn that 
the ancient lonians made use of sheep skins 
for literary purposes. 


oe 
THE IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUALITY. 


Method is the very hinge of business; and 
there is no method without punctuality. Punc- 
jtuality is important because it preserves the 
|peace and good temper of afamily: the want 
jof it not only infringes on necessary duty. but 
sometimes excludes this duty. The calmness 
lof mind which it produces is another advan- 
‘tage of punctuality: a disorderly man is al- 
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ways in a hurry; he has no time to speak to 
you, because he is going elsewhere; and 
|when he gets there he is too late for his busi- 
ness; or he must hurry away to another be- 
fore he can finish it. Punctuality gives weight 
(to character. * Such a man has made an ap- 
pointment—then [ know he will keep it.” 
And this generates punctuality in you; for, 
like other virtues, it propagates itself. Ser- 
vants and children must be punctual where 
their leader is so. Appointments, indeed, be- 
come debts. I owe you punctuality, if I have 
made an appointment with you; and have no 
right to throw away your time if I do my own. 


— >. 
HINDOO SUPERSTITION. 


It may seem incredible, but it is undoubted- 
ly true, that there now exists at the Marmadilla 
'Fank, in the middle of the city and island of 
Bombay, British India, a human being who 
|has inhabited a summer house, and held on the 
palm of his left hand a heavy flower-pot for 
twenty-one years without intermission. The 
narrator of this circumstance actually saw the 
hermit (for such he is called), The arm is 
completely sinew-bound and shrivelled, the 
nails of his fingers are nine inches long, and 
curved like the talons of a bird. His beard 
nearly reaches to the ground when standing 
erect. 

Whilst sitting, the man rests hiselbow on 
his knee, and when walking he supports it 
with the other hand. His countenance indi- 
cates intelligence, and he once had very exten- 
sive possessions. All he now possesses is a 
few rags around the middle of his body, and a 
servant who is allowed to attend to his imme- 
diate wants, the pecuniary part of which is 
supplied by visitors. 

‘Twenty-one years ago, he lost caste by eating 
mutton! an indulgence in totally forbidden 
food, and was consequently condemned to hold, 
for thirty vears, a large flower-pot filled with 
earth, in which grows a sacred plant. To lose 
caste, and not be able to take it up again, ac- 
icording to the superstition of these deluded 
idolators, is to incur the penalty of everlasting 
misery ina future state. What an example 
does this poor creature afford of perseverance, 
zeal, courage, and devotion, worthy even of 
ithe highest cause. If he live to redeem his 
caste, most likey he wiil be set apart to be 
worshipped as a god—Christian Reflector. 


——<G—— 


A Citizen of Massachusetts in a lecture re 
cently delivered in that Commonwealth gave 
forth the following correct sentiments. 


‘It cannot be too strongly urged on the com- 
munity to encourage a more active interest in 
the labors of the field. Far better would it be 
for many of our young men to see what they 
could accomplish m this department of indus- 
try, than to enter into so many futile specula- 
tions, or adopt so many other methods of ac- 
quiring acompetence, for which they are but 
ill adapted. The fond hopes of many a pa- 
rent’s heart would never have been blasted, 
had his feeble and puny son been apprenticed 
to the plough, rather than suffered to prema- 
turely die within the close and stifling walls of 
the college. What benefits might not our rich 
men confer, by spending their days of ease and 
of freedom from the cares of life, among the 
picturesque hills and green fields, instead of 
immuring themselves in the city to breathe its 
pestilential atmosphere ? Wealth can command 
what toil cannot procure; andthe few and 
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prominent examples of such millionaires as TJAPER HANGINGS, BORDERS, FIRE-BOARD rJ\ EL.L.WOOD CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 

may be fouud amid their sylvan retreats, ex- PATTERNS. Also WRITING AND LETTER . publisher of Wooliey’s Copy Books, Perrin’s French 

ae. 6S 4 IPD. a 4 » , a . sf >, - ponent ae ‘ eraati %j d 

the sree Neg > Cr » made to PAPERS, Bonnet Boards, Printing Papers, SCHOOL Fables, Perrin’s French Conversations, the City an 

mi ce i lee Seer eee een of BOOKS and Stationery in general for sale wholesale or Country Spelling Book, School Records, Table Cards, 
ontridute to 1e } es e > ents - 


2 eT as . retail, by WM. D. PARRISH & CO., Emblem of Nature, Friends’ Family, ‘Teacher's Gift, the 
life. So intimately connected is every part of Manufacturers and Dealers, Remembrancer, Peace and War. Also, a large collec- 
society, that benefit must accrue, whatever ex- No 4N. 5th St., 2 doors above Market. (tion of Friends’ Books; “ A Review and Refutation of 


penditure is made; and doubtless the actual, 5th mo, 13-tf ‘some of the Opprobrious Charges against the Society of 
itl > ions . ¢ | Friends,” by Wm. Gibbons. 
condition of the agricultural portions of England \ OHAIR LUSTRES '—MOHAIR LUSTRES ‘ y 


ce fat tte > ceners ste its . . Ya S. ays has an arge collection of 
is far better, from the gene ral taste of its no 4 Just received a sinall lot of these desirable Goods T. E. C. always has on hand a large F 


bility for agricultu ral pursuits, than it would —particularly suited to Friends wear. School, Religious me emnee —— low for cash. 
be were its rich men to congregate in its cities JOHNS & PAYNE, T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 
and to draw around them there all the elegan-| 5 mo. 6.—3t. —_ North East cor. Fourth & Arch. Bookseller and Stationss, 








74 North Fourth Street. 


m there a sachoraumuibididiaacsadeteaeaaaet aie 
cies and refinements of social life. It needs \ 7 HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort-| ee 


butan imitation of sucha spirit, and a more ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family, ¢) UEEN’S CLOTH.--CHARLES ADAMS has just 
general cultivation of such a taste among our use, constantly on hand and for sale by Q opened one case 01 Queen’s Cloth, full one yard 


wealthy men, to render Massachusetts the gem sth CALEB CLOT wae e roe Dealer, |anda half in width, in assorted mode and cloth colors, 
of the Union in the riches of its vege-culture, |*" mo. Sth, ly. Oe St. near Arch. similar to a lot of last yeat—considered very desirable by 





as it is already the key-state in its moral and “REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES |! "i¢"4* 

. ° 4 dal 7 S Al ¥ 4 aD | Ale r ¢ :{s.— 

intellectual. [ts most barren soils need only| . Wholesale and Retail. Fresh and new goods just | 4+ ee a a 
is 


Litt : : aa 25 cents—about half price. 
the application of science and enlightened la-| received, consisting in part of : 








: : oe F : | IEW ST * No, 76 sh st. reen Second and 
bor to convert therm into useful tracts; and its|Shirting and Sheeting Muslin, Bleached and Brown. lr NEW = a Te Seen Sees 4mo. 1 
rugged hills may be clothed with the perpe-|“Manchester” Ginghams of superior quality, various styles Wah, BHR Ee. 188 
_ - ng . 2d Quality d ssorted patte ——__—_— —_—— 
on 2 e - Aye ,| 2d Quality 0. assorted patterns. ee ewe 
tual verdure of the pine, or with the valuable| Calico, do. re NEw STORE FOR PLAIN GOODS, No. 79 Arch 
growth of other trees. | Calico 4-4 fine, various styles. st., between 2d and 3d, North side. CHARLES 
scampi | Furniture prints. | ADAMS invites attention to his assortment of Dry Goods , 
. d | Oil Cloth different widths. {many of which have been selected with especial refer- 
The Cincinnati Commercial gives a long Coloured Cambrics and Canton Flannel, assorted colors. |ence to the wants of Friends. The stock is fresh, and 
i j ; ve ° . Zi ai . . - - . ‘ > . . 
list of the wealthy men of that city, derived | Bleached and Brown do. do. and Table Diaper. includes the best variety of quite Plain and Me dium 
from the tax lists. ‘The number of those whose! Colored Table Cloths, Imitation of Linnen. | Style s, of such articles as are most desirable ; comprising 
t fi ron nounted to over $500 wa | Cotton Hdkfs., assorted styles. | materials for Dresses and Cloaks, Shawls, Gloves and 
ts 2S > vet t yer >. Jas AP . i ‘ orchiefs 
ae ror Cae y= a -— ___, Long and Half Hose, superior and heavy. | Hosiery, Dressed Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 
overa hundred. The highest tax paid was Apron and Furniture Check. | Black Silks, Linens, and Furnishing Goods generally, 
$11,500 by N. Longworth. | Cotton T willed Pantaloon Stuff, various styles, | &e., &c., &c., particulars of which need not be adver- 
TEE", |Kiitting Cotton, various Nos., Bleached, Brown and tised. Prices are low, and will give satisfaction. 
Renoctetion of Feicad | Colored. ee Hunt's Plain Blanket Shawls, the largest and best 
a ee Cotton Laps and Wadding, white and colored. Also,| rticle in the market. Also medium style long do. 
An annual meeting of the “ Association of Friends, for) Gingham and Chambray Handkerchiefs. Philada. 4 month 1.—+f. 
promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and improving the| Muslin de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool, | i Sa Sade ee : 
condition of the free people of color,” will be held at) Linens, warranted free from cotton. 


: oh: . : = TEW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
Green Street Meeting House, on Third day evening next, Refined Loaf, Crushed and Pulverized Sugar. | 19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 


the 16th inst., at eight o’clock. | Brown Sugar, good quality, of differeat grades, by the | 116 an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 

It is expected this wil be an interesting ocgasion, as) barrel, bag or pound, ‘trimmed in the latest style, the materials of which having 
the annual report will be read and distributed, and other| Sugar House and West India Molasses, good quality. jbeen purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
information probably spread before the meeting. | Rice, Coffee and Chocolate. : 


= : ail : "- !to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
Friends generally are particularly invited to attend. | Surerion Teas, SELECTED WITH CARE FOR FAMILY | terms 4 mo.1,—+f. 


JACOB M. ELLIS, c | use on Stones, viz: Fine Oolong, Souchong and other) ——————____—— 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, ¢ lerks, Black T eas ; also, (ireen Tea of superior quality. | ED EMOVAL.--Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
5th mo. 13th, 1848. | Various Spices and Confectionery, &c. &c. The Rand customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 


ony --—— | whole stock exclusively of Free Labor Goods, to which! No, 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, near Moores- | ‘he subscriber would invite the attention of Country Mer- place of business; and having for more than twenty 
town, Burlington Co. N.J. The duties of this| Chants, as well as his friends and the public generally. | years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 


School will be resumed on the 22d inst. Pupils are! GEORGE W. TAYLOR, | Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
carefully instructed in the various branches of an Eng-| N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. | business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
lish and Mathematical Education. Circulars, stating) Philadelphia, 4 mo. 1, 1848. | tisfaction. 


4mo. 1—tf. 
terms, &e., can be obtained at No. 235 Arch Street, Phi-} _ sf 





; “ _ — | hein : a8 ; 
ladelphia, or by addressing the subscriber. TNBOLTED WHEAT MEAI CRACK NURNISHING GOODS.—We have been making 
WM. A. GARRIGUES. | { } WHEAT DRIED FRUIT inn Gaeen A considerable alteration in our Store, and are now pre- 
. 7 ’ ” ’ SR AVE, j 


WENT Typ | BEEF, &e. & to be bad of pared to offer a large and extensive assortment of new 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF GOODS FOR} oo oe ee 











. sees sia at sei 3 ‘ and well selected Furnishing Goods, at the lowest cash 
FA FRIENDS.—EYRE & LANDELL, Arch and| 44 0 ape e eo ta amily Flour Dealer, | prices. 
Fourth sts., haye this season, as usual, supplied them-| — » ty: No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch. | Blankets, Quilts, and Counterpanes. 
selves with a full assortment of plainish Goods, among} : a: ; 7 ne | Barnsley and Irish Sheeting and Pillow Linnens. 
which ate the following— | ¢4OODS FOR FRIENDS.—YARNALL & LY rLe, | 


Damask Table Linnens, Cloths and Napkins. 
Diapers, Super. Huckaback Towels and Towelling. 
Irish Linnens of the approved makes. 

Shirting and Sheeting Muslins, Flannels, &c., &c 


S. E. corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, | 


| Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New| 
| Styles, Plain and Medium Goods in the market, to which | 
| they would respectfully call attention. They have on| 


SPRING DRESS GOODS. 
Plain mode Bareges and Lupin’s Mous de Lains, 
Neat fig’d mode and white; also, brown and white do. 
Small figured brown and white Bareges. 


; ; |hand meat and medium Bareges, Lawns, Ginghams, De| ,, euAIN eoeee. 
Very neat Lawns for Friends. | Laines, (all wool,) English and American Prints, and a| Very neat and medium styles Ginghems. ‘ 

Fine assortment of neat Ginghams. | variety of other dress goods. Book Muslins and Hand: do. p do. Mouslins de Laine. 
Very small figured Calicoes, &c. lkerchiefs, Cap Crape, Gauze, Barcelona hdkfs., Mode| Plain colors Goats’ Hair, Mohair, & Peruvian Lustres. 
PLAINISH SHAWLS & HANDK’FS. Thibit Shawls, &c. Also, a variety of: goods for men| A!Pacas of all shades, Silk and Wool Armures. 
Cashmere and Barcelona Shawls and Handk’fs. and boy’s wear, such as Drillings, Merino Cassimeres, meee rumet Shawls, Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls, 

Plain and colored silk and Genoese Shawls. | &e. Bound Shawls, Sealskin and Blanket do. 


Mode colored and Nett Shawls, original article: 
Pure white Bareges and Grenadine Shawls. 
Moée colored Thibet silk fringe Shawls. a JOHNS & PAYNE 
Mode colored Hernania Shawls. = PPIGH & CON "i i aia Stain 
Thibet Shawle team - ees Ww. D. PARRISH, & CO., No. 4 North 5th street North East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
ie Wisin de “he Shawls. F two doors above Market street, manufacturers 4mo. 1.—tf. 

7 fk . > > . >. ¢ - - 2 . » | 7 . 

snnemne. and dealers in Paper, Blank Books and Stationary. | ——-—— 


Best Crapleisse, Cap Crape and Gauze. Also, Paper Hangings, Window Paper, Borders, &c, C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers, 


Bandanna and Flag Handk’fs. Having fitted up a sale’s room expressly for Walled. S. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En- 


Kid Gloves of first quaiity oy aS great aan \ cs an of the’ trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
. 7° . $ t T n papers, fr and American Tone ie a. ie Ms 
E. & L. keep a full assortment of Cloths. Cassimeres | borders, seg Seti a he. an |store, on ‘I'welfth street. Cj One of this concern having 


Vestings, and all kinds of men’s wear; also, Furnishin P ee caref _ | been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 
Housekeeping Goods of all kinds. : ; Shee Janek, 7 by ul workmen, in| gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
5 mo. 6.—3m. : A D.P ee eee but few in any other establishment in this country. 
ee Avraep L. Hoven. Philadelphia, 4mo. 1. 


India Silk do., Barcelona do., and Handkerchiefs. 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Cap Crape, Lisse 
and Blond, &c.,-&c., &c. 


An assortment of Furnishing Goods; all of which 
| will be sold at the lowest prices. Smo—3m. 

















